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23. CURRUCA ATRICAPILLA, 


24, CURRUCA MOMUS, N. (Sylvia melanocephala Nubiæ, Licht.) 


(Specimina iv. Habitus et color Curruce melanocephale. Ros- 
tro, tarsis totoque corpore minor quam melanocephala, remi- 
gum 2s septimo longior, qui eo brevior in melanocephald 
est. Tarsus 81/”, Cauda gradata.) 


25. LANIUS MINOR. 

26. LANIUS RUFUS, var. 
27. MUSCICAPA GRISOLA. 
28. MOTACILLA ALBA. 
29. BupYTES BOARULUS. 


30. ANTHUS CAMPESTRIS.” 


The species mentioned by Prince Bonaparte as from Palestine 
in his article in the ‘Comptes Rendus? are—(1) Cinnyris osea, 
Bp. (2) Crateropus chalybeus, Bp. (8) Ixos vallombrose, Bp. 
(evidently the same as Khrenberg’s xanthopygius). (4) Saxicola 
erythrea, H.et E. (5) Cercomela asthenia, Bp. (6) Ammoperdix 
hey (Temm.). (7) Gavia brunneiceps, Bp. (8) Ceryle rudis. 
They were collected by the Due de Vallombrosa. 

We quite agree with Mr. Tristram in calling the attention of 
the many travellers who visit the Holy Land every year, to the 
very inaccurate knowledge we as yet possess of its fauna, and 
to the many interesting species which they may obtain there ; 
such as, among the birds, Cinnyris osea, Ixos xanthopygius, 
Amydrus tristramii, &c., which are quite unknown in European 
collections. —(ED.) 


IIl.— Ornithological Reminiscences of Egypt. 
By E. Cavenpisu Tayor, M.A., F.Z.S. 


Tue following birds (with two or three exceptions) were shot 
by myself and three friends, in Egypt, between Alexandria and 
the first Cataract of the Nile, during the months of November 
and December 1853, and January 1854. In the very few 
instances where the bird was not actually obtained, it was seen 
by myself so plainly as to leave no doubt on my mind as to its 
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identity. It will be seen from the list, that, although many of 
the species obtained by us are not as yet known to visit any part 
of Europe, still, with two exceptions, they belong to genera which 
have some representative in European ornithology. I found 
Egypt a country very rich in birds, especially abounding in 
Raptores and Grallatores. It seems to be a favourite winter 
residence for many of the migratory birds, especially the larger 
Grallatores, which at other seasons visit various parts of Europe. 
It is, however, perfectly obvious, that, confining the term of our 
visit, as we did, to three months, and the area of our investi- 
gations to the immediate vicinity of the Nile, we can have seen 
but a very small proportion of the species which visit the country 
during the course of the year. 


RAPTORES. 


l. Gyps rutvus. Griffon Vulture. 

This species I observed generally distributed throughout the 
country, but nowhere very abundant. It seemed to avoid the 
towns, and was rather shy and wary. 


2. NEOPHRON PERCNOPTERUS. Egyptian Vulture. 

Very abundant all through the country, especially frequenting 
the towns and villages. When wounded it made no attempt to 
defend itself with its beak or claws, but contented itself with 
vomiting the contents of its stomach,—a bad habit, to which, as 
far as my experience goes, the preceding species is not addicted. 
I find the Egyptian Vulture almost universally figured and 
described as having yellow legs and feet, and by Mr. Gould in 
his ‘ Birds of Europe’ it is figured with yellow legs and hazel 
irides. Now I beg to observe, that, in the very numerous speci- 
mens which came under my notice, recently killed, and in every 
stage of transition from brown to the pure white of the adult 
plumage, the legs and feet were invariably pale flesh-colour, 
very slightly tinged with brown in the immature birds, but 
always without the least tint of yellow. The irides are deep red, 


3. AQUILA IMPERIALIS. Imperial Eagle. 
Gould’s Birds of Europe, vol. 1. pl. 5. 
This magnificent bird seems rare in Egypt. We only pro- 
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cured one specimen, which I shot near Siout in Upper Egypt, 
and I am not aware that any of our party saw it on any other 
occasion. 


4, AQUILA NÆVIA. Spotted Eagle. 
Gould’s Birds of Europe, vol. i. pl. 8. 

Generally distributed, and rather abundant. We procured 
specimens in the plumage of the first year, as it is figured in the 
second edition of Mr. Yarrell’s ‘ British Birds’; in that of the 
second or third year, as it is figured by Mr. Gould; and also in 
the uniform dark brown plumage of more advanced age, in which 
state it is a much less handsome and strniking-looking bird than 
it appears in Mr. Gould’s admirable figure. 


5. AQUILA PENNATA. Booted Hagle. 
Gould’s Birds of Europe, vol. i. pl. 9. 
Seems rare. We procured only one specimen, which was shot 
near Siout. Indes orange-colour. 


6. PANDION HALIAETUS. Osprey. 
Generally distributed, and frequently seen, but rather shy 
and wary. 


7. Burro rvuFiInus. Long-legged Buzzard. 
Rüppell, Atlas, pl. 27. 

I did not see this bird below Cairo; but above, I found it 
everywhere pretty abundant. Ruppell’s plate, to which I refer, 
is the only figure of this species that I have seen, except that 
given in Mr. Bree’s work on European birds, now in course of 
publication. In all the specimens that came under my notice 
the tail was light cinnamon-red, and not grey, as is represented 
by Rüppell. This species is about the largest of the genus 
Buteo, the specimens we procured varying from 23 to 25 inches 
in length. One that I skinned had its stomach filled with small 
frogs. Irides yellowish brown. 


8. FALCO LANARIUS. Lanner Falcon. 
Gould’s Birds of Europe, vol. i. pl. 20. 
A specimen of this splendid Falcon was shot by one of our 
party near Girgeh in Upper Egypt, while it was being pursued 
by an eagle (Aquila nevia). It was an adult female, measuring 
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fully 21 inches in length. . As far as I know, this is the only 
occasion on which this bird was seen by any of our party. 
This species, which is labelled Falco lanarius both in the British 
and the Paris museums, and is described as Falco sacer by Prince 
Charles Lucien Bonaparte in his ‘Conspectus Generum Avium,’ 
is probably the “Saker” of falconry. Under that name it is 
figured by Mr. Bree. There was a fine specimen of it alive in 
the gardens of the Zoological Society of London during the last 
spring and summer, labeled Falco lanarius. The specimen we 
procured in Egypt had the legs and feet pale yellow ; the top of 
the head yellowish white, with a brown streak along the centre 
of each feather ; the whole upper surface of the body and wings 
(as I believe is always the case in this species) brown, without 
any tinge of blue. Under surface white, with large and nume- 
rous brown spots. 


9. Fatco srarmicus, Temm. Double-bearded Falcon. 
Falco cervicalis, Licht. 

This species is by far the most abundant of the large Falcons 
in Egypt. It fully equals Falco peregrinus in size, the specimens 
we killed varying from 171 to 19 inches in length according to 
sex and age. This bird is labeled in the British Museum Falco 
cervialis, a name of which I do not understand the meaning. 
Biarmicus and cervicalis are not bad specific names for it, as the 
double moustache and rufous cervix are its most striking cha- 
racteristics. This species is by some considered to be the true 
Lanner of falconry. I have never seen a good figure of it. It 
differs conspicuously from the preceding species in having the 
top of the head and nape of the neck bright rufous; a double 
moustache; and the whole upper surface of body and wings bluish 
grey, each feather edged with buff. It is also much smaller, 
and has the under surface of the body cream-colour, with small 
roundish black spots. The legs and feet are of a bright yellow. 


10. FALCO PEREGRINUS. Peregrine Falcon. 
By no means abundant. I saw it two or three times, and 
shot one specimen. 


11. Barco asaton. Merlin. 
Tolerably abundant. I noticed rather a strange numerical — 
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disproportion in the sexes. Of the six or seven specimens killed, 
all but one were adult males. Of those I saw, but did not 
shoot, all were males. 


12. Fatco TINNUNCULUS. Kestrel. 

Excessively abundant, and singularly tame and familiar. I 
have approached as near as ten yards to one on the ground, 
engaged in regaling itself on a lizard, or mouse, before it took 
the least notice of my intrusion. 


13. ACCIPITER NISUS. Sparrow Hawk. 
Not uncommon, but rather local ; principally frequenting the 
groves of gum-acacia. 


14, Mitvus aeyprivs. Arabian Kate. 

The most abundant of any bird of prey in Egypt; especially 
frequenting the towns and villages, where they did not appear 
at all to molest the pigeons or poultry. These birds used to 
follow our boat in flocks, picking up anything we threw over- 
board into the river like sea-gulls. They seemed to live prin- 
cipally on small lizards, and to be very harmless and inoffensive. 
This species is not included in Mr. Gould’s work on European 
birds ; but as it is so very abundant in Egypt, and not less so 
about Alexandria than further south, I feel little doubt but that 
it may occasionlly be met with in the south-eastern portions of 
Europe. The tail in this species is only slightly forked; the 
beak is pale straw-colour; the irides are brown—characteristics 
which at once distinguish it from Milvus ater of Europe, which 
has the beak black and the inides yellow. Legs very short. 
Feet small and weak. 


15. ELANUS MELANoPTERUs. Black-winged Kite. 
Gould’s Birds of Europe, vol. i. pl. 31. 

Abundant all through the country. In the months of No- 
vember and December I generally saw single birds ; but by the 
middle of January they were almost always to be seen in pairs. 
The food of this species seems to be chiefly small lizards and 
large insects. The feet and toes are yellow, and more fleshy than 
is usual in the Raptores. [rides of the most brilliant orange- 
red. I once saw this species in the Campagna, near Rome, 
which is, I believe, further north than it usually ranges. 
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16. Circus rurus. Marsh Harrier. | 

Generally distributed, and rather abundant. All the nume- 
rous specimens that came under my notice in Egypt were in what 
is considered to be the plumage of the first or second year. 


17. Circus cyaneus. Hen Harrier. 
Rather less abundant than the last species. 


18. Crrcus cineRAcEUs. Montagu’s Harrier. 
Occasionally killed, but less abundant than either of the pre- 
ceding species. 


19. Circus paLiipus. Pallid Harrier. 
Gould’s Birds of Europe, vol. i. pl. 34. 
We procured one adult male specimen, which differs from 
Circus cyaneus in being paler in colour, and in having the upper 
tail-coverts broadly barred with grey. 


20. Buso ascaLapuus. Egyptian Horned-Owl. 
Gould’s Birds of Europe, vol. 1. pl. 38. 

The vicinity of Minieh is the only part of the country where 
I saw this bird; there, however, we killed three or four speci- 
mens in the space of two days. On one occasion its presence 
was betrayed to me by the noise made by some hooded crows, 
who were persecuting it as it sat ina palm-tree. The irides 
are of a brillant orange-yellow. Length 18 to 19 inches. 


21. STRIX FLAMMEA. White Owl. 
Occasionally seen, and once shot. 


22. ATHENE MERIDIONALIS. 

Abundant all through the country, and very tame and fear- 
less. I have seen it both in Alexandria and Cairo, in the 
middle of the town. This species differs from Noctua nudipes 
(Gould’s Birds of Europe, vol. i. pl. 48) in being paler in colour 
and somewhat smaller in size. Irides pale golden yellow. 


INSESSORES. 


23. CAPRIMULGUS ISABELLINUS. Isabella Goatsucker. 
By no means rare; but it does not often show itself before 
twilight. 
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24. CYPSELUS APUS. Common Swift. 
Tolerably abundant. 


25. HIRUNDO rustica. Common Swallow. 

I found this bird abundant in and around Alexandria and 
Cairo on my arrival in Egypt about the middle of November. 
I do not recollect whether I saw it on my return to Lower 


Egypt at the end of January. 


26. HIRUNDO RUPESTRIS. Crag Swallow. 
Gould’s Birds of Europe, vol. ii. pl. 56. 
The most abundant of the Hirundines above Cairo. I found 
a nest of this species, on the 25th of January, in the grottoes 
of Beni-Hassan, containing two eggs nearly ready to hatch. 
Both nest and eggs much resembled these of the Common 
Swallow. 


27. Merops vizipvis. Egyptian Bee-eater. 
Very abundant, and generally seen in small flocks. This 
species is not more than half the size of Merops apiaster. 


Irides red. 


28. ALCEDO ispipa. Common Kingfisher. 
I saw this bird once only, near Atfeh, the place where the 
Mahmoudeeh Canal joins the Nile. 


29. Atcepo RUDIS. Black and White Kingfisher. 
Gould’s Birds of Europe, vol. ii. pl. 62. 

Abundant all the way from Alexandria to the first Cataract, 
and very tame and familar. The food of this species seems to 
be entirely fish; I have often watched it hovering over a shallow 
pool of water, and evcry now and then darting down, and catch- 
ing fishes sometimes as much as three or four inches in length. 
This bird breeds in holes in the banks of the Nile. Its irides 
are dark brown. Legs and feet black. 


80. LANIUS EXCUBITOR. Grey Shrike. 
Occasionally shot, but not by any means abundant. 


31. PETROCINCLA CYANEA., Blue Rock-Thrush. 
Gould’s Birds of Europe, vol. ii. pl. 87. 
We only procured one specimen of this bird in Egypt. It 
is one of the commonest species of birds in Italy. I have 
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noticed it peculiarly abundant about Susa, and ina less degree 
so in the neighbourhood of Rome. In the south of Italy, and 
in Sicily, I have often seen it kept as a cage-bird. 


32. SAXICOLA CACHINNANS. Black Wheatear. 
Gould’s Birds of Europe, vol. ii. pl. 88. 
I did not notice this species below Assouan (the first Cata- 
ract); there, however, it was abundant. 


33. SAXICOLA LUGENS, Licht. 
S. leucomela, Temm. Pl. Col. 
The most abundant of all the Savicole on the Nile. 


34. SAXICOLA STAPAZINA. Russet Wheatear. 
Gould’s Birds of Europe, vol. ii. pl. 91. 

Frequently seen and killed. I have no doubt but that many 
other species of Saxicole may be found in Egypt; but as they 
chiefly frequent the desert, and we seldom strayed more than 
two or three miles from the banks of the Nile, we only saw the 
hree species I have enumerated. 


35. MOTACILLA ALBA. White Wagtail. 
Excessively common all through the country. 


36. MoracıLta LUGUBRIS. White-winged Wagtail. 
Gould’s Birds of Europe, vol. ii. pl. 142. 
I found this species rather rare. 


37. MOTACILLA NEGLECTA. Grey-headed Wagtail. 
Gould’s Birds of Europe, vol. u. pl. 146. 
Only occasionally seen. 


38. ALAUDA CRISTATA. Crested Lark. 
Excessively abundant. This bird, and Motacilla alba, are the 
most abundant of all the small birds in Egypt. 


39. Passer sALicicoLa, Vieill. Spanish Sparrow. 
Passer hispantolensis, Gould’s B.of Europe, vol. 11. pl. 185. 
Abundant ; frequenting the open country in large flocks, and 
roosting in trees. 


40. Passer cisaLpinus. Cisalpine Sparrow. 
Gould’s Birds of Europe, vol. ii. pl. 185. 
Abundant; associating with the preceding species. 
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4]. ERYTHROSPIZA GITHAGINEA. Vinous Grosbeak. 
Gould’s Birds of Europe, vol. iii. pl. 208. 

Tolerably abundant; frequenting the open country, and the 
borders of the desert, in small flocks. I never saw this bird 
settle on trees, but always on the ground. Bill bright red. 
Legs and feet pale brown. 


42. STURNUS VULGARIS. Common Starling. 
This bird was seen and shot on one occasion only, in Lower 
Egypt, near Cairo. 


43. Corvus corax. Raven. 
Occasionally seen, but not abundant. 


44. Corvus cornix. Hooded Crow. 
Excessively abundant, and very bold and fearless. 


45. Upupa Epops. Hoopoe. 

One of the commonest birds in Egypt, especially abounding 
in the vicinity of the towns and villages. In the month of 
January I used to notice these birds entering the holes in the 
crude brick walls; I frequently dug them out, but never found 
any eggs. We found the Hoopoe a very good bird to eat. I 
have occasionally seen it in various parts of France and Italy ; 
but the only place in Europe where I have found it at all abun- 
dant is the neighbourhood of Catania in Sicily. 


46. CENTROPUS SENEGALENSIS. Straight-heeled Coucal. 

Only one specimen obtained, which I shot near Atfeh. This 
species was not seen by us on any other occasion. Inides red. 
Legs and feet greenish grey. No species of the genus Centropus 
is included in European ornithology. 


47. CUCULUS GLANDARIUS. Great Spotted Cuckoo. 
Frequently seen and shot, but not very abundant. 


RASORES. 


48. COLUMBA SCHIMPERI. Schimper’s Pigeon. 
Bp. Consp. vol. ii. p. 48. 
Excessively abundant all through the country in a semi- 
domesticated state; inhabiting the dove-cotes, which are the 
VOL, I. E 
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most conspicuous public edifices of the Egyptian villages, and 
frequenting the open country in large flocks—so large, indeed» 
that with three guns we have killed as many as 100 head in 
about two hours. I have often seen these birds, when they come 
down to the Nile to drink, actually settle, and sit on the water 
like sea-gulls, which struck me as rather an abnormal practice for 
pigeons. This species differs from Columba livia in having the 
lower part of the back and rump of a darker shade of grey 
than the wings, instead of white as in that species. Bull black. 
Irides orange. It never perches on trees. ) 


49. TuRTUR SENEGALENSIS, Linn. Cambaian Turtle. 
Turtur egyptiacus, Temm. 
Very abundant throughout the country, especially frequenting 
the groves of gum-acacia. We found this bird exceedingly good 
to eat. 


50. Prerocies exustus, Temm. Singed Sand Grouse. 
Abundant on the borders of the desert, in small flocks. Rather 
wild, and difficult to shoot. This bird is very good eating. 


51. PTEROCLES SENEGALENSIS, Latham. Senegal Sand- 
Grouse. 
Occasionally killed, but by far less abundant than the pre- 
ceding species. In both species there is a very marked differ- 
ence in plumage between the sexes. 


52. COTURNIX VULGARIS. Common Quail. 

Abundant ; especially frequenting the young wheat. Of the 
five Rasorial birds killed by us in Egypt, this is the only one 
which is included by Mr. Gould in his ‘ Birds of Europe.’ 


GRALLATORES. 
53. GRUS CINEREA. Common Crane. 
Rather rare, and very wary and difficult of approach. 
54. ARDEA CINEREA. Common Heron. 


Tolerably abundant. 


55. ARDEA russata. Buff-backed Heron. 
Ardea bubulcus, Savigny. 
Excessively numerous all through the country, and very tame 
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and familiar. It does not frequent water, or marshy ground, 
like most of its congeners, but especially affects the society of 
cattle; I have often seen it standing on the backs of buffaloes 
and cows. From this propensity to fraternise with cattle it is 
called ‘Cow Bird’ by the English. I never saw an example of 
this bird with the elongated buffy plumes on the back, which 
are considered to be characteristic of the species. All that I 
saw had the entire plumage pure white, except the crown of the 
head, which was buff. I conclude from this that the elongated 
dorsal plumes are peculiar to the breeding season, as I cannot 
believe that the very numerous specimens which came under my 
notice were all in immature plumage. Bill and irides yellow. 
Legs and feet blackish grey. This bird does duty on the Nile 
as the Zbis, being generally pointed out to travellers by dra- 
gomans, &c., as the real [bis religiosa. For the Ibis, I should 
say, is now a rare bird in Egypt; at any rate, none of our party 
saw.it, and I have been assured that the only part of the country 
where it is now regularly seen, is the neighbourhood of Lake 
Menzaleh, near the Damietta mouth of the Nile. 


56. Nycticorax evrop#us. Night Heron. 

Rather local; living in flocks, and seems always to resort 
during the day to the same grove of palm-trees, to which, on 
being disturbed, they would return after a short flight. I have 
noticed this species as not unfrequent in the vicinity of Catania 
in Sicily. 

57. Ciconis aBa. White Stork. 

Common, but rather wild. 

58. Ciconia NIGRA., Black Stork. 

Frequently seen, but less abundant than the former species. 

59. PLATALEA LEUCORODIA. Spoonbill. 

Abundant ; but very wild, and difficult to shoot. 

60. (ŒŒEDICNEMUS CREPITANS. Common Thick-knee. 

Tolerably abundant. We found these birds particularly good 
to eat. 

61. HoPLOPTERUS spinosus. Spur-winged Plover. 

Gould’s Birds of Europe, vol. iv. pl. 298. 
About the commonest bird in the country, and very noisy 
E 2 
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and tame. Irides dark red. We used to eat both this and the 
next species of Plover, but both were rather dry and insipid. 


62. PLuvianus aeyetius, Linn. Black-headed Plover. 

I did not see this very pretty species below Cairo, but above 
I found it everywhere numerous. Indes dark brown. Legs 
and feet pale blue. Toes three in number. This bird enjoys 
the credit of being the Trochilos of Herodotus, which he men- 
tions as living on such terms of intimacy with the Crocodile. 
The account which that veracious historian gives of the entente 
cordiale between these apparently ill-assorted allies is as fol- 
lows :— As the Crocodile lives chiefly in the river, it has the 
inside of its mouth constantly covered with leeches; hence it 
happens that while all other birds and beasts avoid it, with the 
Trochilos it lives at peace, since it owes much to that bird: for 
the Crocodile, when he leaves the water and comes out upon 
the land, is in the habit of lying with his mouth wide open, 
facing the western breeze: at such times the Trochilos goes into 
his mouth and devours the leeches. This benefits the Croco- 
dile, who is pleased, and takes care not to hurt the Trochilos.” 
Herodotus, Book ii., end of chap. 68. As a matter of fact, I 
seldom saw a crocodile on land without seemg a Pluvianus 
egyptius near him. 


63. CHARADRIUS MINOR. Little Ringed Plover. 
Occasionally seen, and shot. | 


64. VANELLUS CRISTATUS. Lapwing. 
We once fell in with a small flock of these birds, and shot 
some of them. 


65. VANELLUS LEUCURUS (Licht.). White-tailed Plover. 
Vanellus Villotæi, Savigny’s Descr. de PEg. pl. 6. fig. 2. 
This is, perhaps, the rarest species of bird we procured in 
Egypt. There is one footless specimen only in the British 
Museum, which is not named; and in the Paris Museum, at the 
Jardin des Plantes, I could not find it at all. Savigny says that 
it is found only in Egypt. The only part of the country where I 
saw it was on an extensive tract of wet, marshy ground about 
four or five miles S.W. of Thebes, on the left bank of the river. 
There, however, it was abundant, and we shot several. Length 
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ll inches. Bill black. Irides red. Legs and feet very bright 
yellow. Legs long. Toes four in number. Head and neck 
brownish grey: back brown, glossed with purple: throat whitish: 
breast bluish grey: belly buff: thighs, vent, upper and under 
tail-coverts, tail-feathers and wing-coverts pure white. Primaries 


black. 


66. NUMENIUS ARQUATA. Common Curlew. 
Occasionally shot, but by no means common. 


67. HIMANTOPUS MELANOPTERUS. Black-winged Stilt. 

I saw this bird on one occasion only, on some marshy ground 
near Benisouef, where there were several flying about, one of 
which was shot. 


68. Toranus ocHRopus. Green Sandpiper. 
Abundant, and generally distributed. 


69. Toranus HyPoLEucus. Common Sandpiper. 
‘Not quite so numerous as the preceding species. 


70. Toranus stacnatryis. Marsh Sandpiper. 
Gould’s Birds of Europe, vol. iv. pl. 314. 
We procured one specimen only of this rare species, which 
was shot on some marshy ground near Denderah. 


71. Toranus eiortis. Greenshank. 
Occasionally killed, but rather rare. 


72. TRINGA TEMMINCKII. Temminck’s Stint. 
Occasionally killed in Upper Egypt, but by no means nu- 


merous. 


73. SCOLOPAX GALLINAGO. Common Snipe. 
Tolerably abundant in marshy ground. 


74. SCOLOPAX GALLINULA. Jack Snipe. 
Almost as numerous as the preceding species, and frequenting 
the same localities. 


75. RHYNCHÆA BENGALENSIS (Gm.). Short-winged Painted 
Snipe. 

The only time we fell in with this bird was on some wet 

ground near Keneh, where we killed six, two of which I skinned, 


» 
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and the rest we ate, and found rather nasty. Bill reddish brown. 
Legs and feet greenish grey. I believe that no species of 
Rhynchea has yet been included in the list of European birds. 


NATATORES. 


76. ANSER ALBIFRONS. White-fronted Goose. 
Abundant ; generally in flocks. 


77. ANSER ZGypPTIacus. Egyptian Goose. 
Numerous ; frequently seen in pairs. 


78. Taporna RuTILA. Ruddy Sheldrake. 
We shot this species between Cairo and Sakara. I did not 
notice it on any other occasion. 


79. Anas cLyPEATA. Shoveller Duck. 
Occasionally shot. 


80. Anas BoscHAas. Common Wild-Duck. 
Abundant. l 


81. Anas acuta. Pintail Duck. 
By no means rare. 


82. Anas crEcca. Teal. 
Tolerably numerous. 


83. PELECANUS ONOCROTALUS. Common Pelican. 

This magnificent bird is tolerably numerous, and generally 
distributed. It is usually to be seen standing on sand-banks 
in the bed of the river, and is a characteristic feature of Nile 
scenery. 


84. CARBO CORMORANUS. Common Cormorant. 
Abundant, roosting in the cliffs overhanging the river. 


85. STERNA ANGLICA. Gull-billed Tern. 
We procured a specimen of this bird on some marshy ground 
between Cairo and Sakara, where there were several flying about. 


86. XEMA ? 
We shot a small Gull belonging to the division of the genus 
which has the head dark-coloured in summer; as the specimen . 
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in question was in immature winter plumage, I could not deter- 
mine the species. 


87. Larus aupourni, Temm. Audouin’s Gull. 
Gould’s Birds of Europe, vol. v. pl. 438. 

On two or three occasions, at a considerable distance above 
Cairo, I noticed a large Gull with a bright red bill, which I be- 
lieve to have been Larus audouinii. I never succeeded in pro- 
curing a specimen. 


IV.— On the different Methods of preparing Natural Skeletons 
of Birds. By T. C. Kyron, F.Z.8., &c. 


I propose in this paper merely to state the different methods 
which I have employed in preparing the natural skeletons in my 
collection. Not that I entirely object to artificial skeletons ; but 
I prefer natural, particularly if purchased from dealers, as the 
former are so very liable to be adulterated, if I may so apply the 
word. I have now before me a beautifully mounted skeleton of 
a Circus, purchased of a dealer, which has two left metatarsi. 
Birds generally come into collectors’ hands either fresh with 
the flesh on, or partially cleaned and without having been 
macerated, or partially cleaned and having been also macerated. 
In the first case, I always remove as much of the flesh as I con- 
veniently can, and macerate the skeleton in water, which has a 
small piece of the flesh, previously removed, placed in it, until 
the flesh which remains on the bones becomes soft and easily 
scraped off. After this I place the skeleton in clean water, and 
change the water frequently until it ceases to become discoloured. 
I then place the skeleton in a solution prepared in the following 
way :—Make a saturated solution of common alum, and when 
cool dilute it with an equal quantity of water, and add to it half 
an ounce of common salt for every half-pound of alum. This 
solution converts the ligaments into a species of leathery sub- 
stance, and also destroys the colour of any blood that may have 
penetrated the bones. The time that is required to effect this 
varies according to the state and size of the skeleton. If it be 
clear of blood, twenty-four hours will be sufficient; but some- 


